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~ WORLD PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Chromite has been produced commercially for slightly more than a century. 
Developed, at one time, chiefly as a chemical pigment raw material, it has 
subsequently found extensive apvlication in other chemical industries - as a 
refractory material for furnace linings end as the sole source of the metal 
chromium. For some years prior to 1914, its use as a refractory predominated; 
but post-war development in alloy steels, vrincipally stainless steels, en- 
hanced the metallurgical demand in the form of ferrochrome vith a consequent 
increase in the demand for chromite. lore recently direct reduction of 
chromite in alloy-steel manufacture has been anplied to a limited extent. 
Alloy steels containing varying amounts of chromium, with or without other 
-alloying elements, now find extensive use in a wide veriety of ways — in 
structural material, mechines, industrial eauinment , transportation by 
land, sea, and air, sanitarv equinment, food preservation, and a multitude 
of other uses. In recent years chromium plating hes. had wide apnlication 
and has become important industrielly, but the amount of raw material consumed 


1/ The Bureau of Mines will relcone reprinting of this pever, provided the 
following footnote aceon ee used; "Reprinted: from U.S. Bureau 
of Mines Information Circular 6886." 

2e/ Supervising Engineer, Iron and ptcet Section, Metals and Nonmetals Division, 

U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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is small, due to the thinness of the layer of metal devosited (0.000002 to 
0.05 inch). At present the orincipal demand for chromite is from the metal- 
lurgical industries, although consumption by the refractory industry is al- 
most as great; chemical uses, including chromium pleting rank third. 


In response to increased demand from the iron and steel industry, world 
production of chromite expanded greatly, rising as eerly as 1914 to nearly 
190,000 metric tons, or more than treble the outnut in 1900. In 1929, more 
than 600,000 tons rere mined. Production naturally fell off during the sub- 
sequent years, but the full impact of the depression was not felt until 1932, 
and subsequent recovery was so ranid thet by 1934 the output was again at a 
high level. Whereas many of the steel~alloying elements are found in com 
mercial devosits in a few countries, chromite supplies are distributed rather 
widely. The world sources of chromite have noved from locality to locality, 
usually following the. discovery and development of newer deposits or the de- 
pletion of old denosits. . In-historical order, the major production has 
shifted from the United States to Russia, to Turkey, to Russia, to New 
Caledonia, to Southern Rhodesia, and now back to Turkey again. As the twen- 
tieth century opened Russia, New Caledonia, and Turkey were the principal 
sources, with Russia the leading nroducer. New Calédonia's ‘output soon ex- 
seceded: and by 1906, was more than double that of Russia. This year (1906) 
likewise marked the beginning of significant »roductidén in Southern Rhodesia, 
which by 1910 had displaced New Caledonia as the largest source of supply. 
During the World War, Southern Rhodesia and New Caledonia continued to pro- 
duce heavily while Russia and Turkey made diminishing outouts. India and 
the United States, on the other hand, expanded production, but the American 
industry was created by war conditions and collansed promptly when this 
stimulus ceased. 


Throughout the 1920's. Southern Rhodesia vas. by far the lergest single 
source of chromite, contributing 43 percent of the total’. Duringthis period 
of great expansion in world production and trade Cuba, Greece, U.S.S.R., 
Yugoslavia, and the: Union of. South Africa increased their outputs and became 
important sources of supply» It was at this time that the Union of South- 
Africa came into the picture as a Baer Etcey factor, and EY, 1929 it was ene 
second largest producer of chromite. 


The five year depression seeiod, 1930 to 1934, witnessed further shifts 
in the origins of chromite for world trade. Southern Rhodesia'ts output 
shrank from 42 percent of the total in 1929 to 9 percent in 1933, while New 
Caledonia held about the same reletive position as before the denression. 
Probably the most striking feature indiceted by the figures‘in table 1 is 
the fourfold increase in Turkish production from ebout 30,000 metric tons in 
1930 to 120,000 tons in 1934, and this in the face of lessened demand and 
greatly restricted world exnorts. In the latter year Turkey was the principal 
producer of high-grade chromite. The only country challenging its position 
was the U.S.S.R. where.the output rose to 129,200 metric tons in 1934, 15 
percent more than in 1933. However, these tonnage figures are not strictly — 
comparable because the bulk of the Russian output is of lorer-grade ore, 
while that produced in Turkey is high—grade, 
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Figure 1.—Distribution of world chromite production. 
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With the excevtion of the U.S.5S.R., chromite is not produced to any 
great extent in countries in vhich it is.consumed. The United States, the 
principal consuming nation, is no exception to tnis statement, as our domestic 
production since the war has been virtuelly nil. The chief consumers are the 
highly industrialized nations, rhereas chromite is produced mainly in out- 
lying areas not yet well-developed. (See fig. 1.) It follows that exports 
of the principal nroducing nations tend closely to reflect yvroduction trends 
as well as to show whence consuming nations get their sunyvlies. Figures for 
the decade ended in 1234 are shown in teble 2. While the demand for chromite 
dropned off during the depression, world exvorts in 1934 had recovered to 
such an extent that they vere exceeded only by the record figure of 1929. 
This fact not only indicates the imnortance of chromite in our present in- 
dustrial setup but also stresses tne ey acer es (largely in alloys) 
of the metal chromium. 


Turkey's Rise 


The rise in Turkish exnorts from scratch in the early twenties to the 
position of ~remier exnorting country in 1934 is striking. Exvorts in 1934 
amounted to the record fievre, for Turkey, of 170,000 metric tons, or 29 per-. 
cent of the total world exnorts for that year. Although this figure is only 
51 percent of Rhodesian exoorts for the year 1929, it exceeds the exvorts for | 
any other country since 1930 and represents en increase of 48 percent over 


1935 


The chromite exnorted from Turkev originates in several mining districts. 
The bulk of the outnut comes from around Dazardi and Eskishehir in northern 
Anatolia and from near hialzri in southern Anatolie. Other deposits are known 
to exist in Turkey, and the improvement in railweys and other transvortation 
facilities, which undoubtedly has been a factor in the recent develonment of 
chromite operations, may bring about production from otner areas, The de- 
vosits in southern Anatolia are much nearer the coast than those in the north-— 
ern part of the country, and tne ore drovs to the coast by an aerial tramway 
about 7 miles long. In northern Anatolia the ore is carried several miles 
to the railway by aerial tram and thence 150 miles bv rail to norts on the 
sea of Marmora. The bulk of the Turkish exports moves to Euronvean countries, 
the mines being operated by netionals of Germany, France, England, and Sweden, 
who ship largely totheir own peepee es 


Turkish chromite is of 26a. metallurgical ee some. of it i washed, 
but a large part is shipned as it comes from the mines. The ore is said to 
run from 46 to 64 percent chromic oxide; exnorts of Turkish ore to the United 
States in 1934 averaged 49 percent chromic oxide. 


In addition to improving transvortation facilities (a program that is 
now nearly completed), the Turkish Government has embarked upon other policies 
for fostering mining. The Eti Bank-(Government owned) has been set up to do 
for mining and mineral development whet the Sumer Bank is doing for industry. 
Taxes on chromite mining were réduced early in 1933 by. reducing the taxes per 
unit of vroduction on a sliding scale determined by an increase in output. 
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On January 1, 1936, further stimulation was scheduled in the form of a sys— 
tem of premiums on exports of chromite. The premiums will be paid out of a 
fund to which producers themselves will contribute by a system of taxation. 


Southern Rhodesia Gets’ Full Impact of World Slump 


Another feature of the world chromite situation in recent years was the 
large drop in exports from Southern Rhodesia. During the veriod 1925 to | 
1929, inclusive, slightly more than half of the world's chromite came from 
this source, but during the succeeding wnentad Rhodesia's contribution dwindled 
to less than one quarter of the world total. In actual quantities, the de— 
cline was from over 255,000 metric tons in 1929 to a low point of 32,197 tons 
in 1933. The 100 percent increase in 1934 resulted in a recovery to only 
65,829 tons, an amount equal to 50 percent of the Turkish exvorts. 


The bulk of the Rhodesian exports come from deposits near Selukve and 
Mashaba and other localities along or near the Great Dike. The reserves are 
large and the ore is of good grade. Much of the ore is extracted by open— 
cut methods, although there are some underground operations. Mining costs 
are low. Much of the ore is shipped es mined but some is concentrated to 
improve the quality. Some of the denosits have adequate transportation 
facilities to the Port of Beira, Portuguese East Africa, but the rail distance 
to this port from Selukwe, about 585 miles, of necessity adds very materially 
to the cost, which is augmented further by unloading and lightering charges 
at Beira before the ore starts its long journey by water to consuming voints 
in the United States or Europe. Ores from some of the mines have shorter . 
rail hauls, perhaps no more than 100 miles; on the other hand, there are de-— 
posits so remote from the railroad as to be hopelessly uneconomic under 
normal conditions. 


During the depression a Government subsidy was grarted on chromite mined 
in Rhodesia, but it was rithdrawn subsequently because it failed to produce 
the desired result. 


South African Ores Mainlv Low-Grade 


The Union of South Africa &asignificant producer of chromite, and the 
rapid increase in its production and exports immediately before the depression 
commands attention. Production in this country began in 1924, and by 1929 
exports were nearly 45,000 metric tons. Exports dropoed 50 percent during 
the depression years but by 1934 had again reached more than 46,000 tons. 

For the 5-year period 1930-34 exports vere 9 percent of the world total, 
while for the preceding 5-year period they amounted to 6 vercent. ~ 


Virtually ell the South Argrican chromite comes from districts near 
Lydenburg and Rustenburg in the Transvaal and is shipvoed from Lorenzo Mar— 
quez in Portuguese East Africa. Inasmuch as the ores are commaratively low— 
grade, containing about 43 percent Cro0z, they are used mainly for chemical 
and refractory purnoses. Mining is done both by underground and opencut 
methods, and reserves are extensive, Oring to lower mining and transportation 
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costs the ore can be sold at a considerably lower nrice ver unit of ea) 
than Rhodesian ores. Before the denression they were offered at about 25s 
per ton below the c.i.f. price of high grade Rhodesian ore. A bridge over 
the sna Steelport River, begun during 1934, will facilitate the movement of 
ores in the Lydenburg district from the mines to the railhead. 


The bonus of / percent granted to base metals exvorted for the Union 
applies to the chromite industry. 


Within the last few years a smaller amount of high-grade ore has been 
produced in the Isitilo Range in Natal. Shivments fromthis district in the 
first half of 1935 averaged 52 percent Cro203. It has been found that ores 
from this district can be improved by crushing and concentrating on Wilfley 
tables, which eliminates a large nercentage of the silica and other in- 
gredients. _ 


New Caledonia Supplies Chemical Ore 


Although exports from New Caledonia dronned during the depression, they 
maintained about the same relative position (10 to 12 percent of world total) 
during the depression years, 1930-34, as in the preceding 5-year period. 
Earlier in the 1920's, New Caledonia supplied a much larger part of the worldts 
requirements. 


New Caledonia is the principal source of high-grade ore required by the 
chemical industry; domestic and foreign trade journals carry price quotations 
on New Caledonian chrome ore averaging as much as 55 to 57 percent Cro03. 
Chromite imported into the. United States from New Caledonia in 1934 averaged 
50 percent chromic oxide. This ore, in addition to being used for chemicals, 
is of good metallurgical grade. The most important mine, owned bv the 
Societe Tiebaghi, is at Paagoumene, where much of the ore extrected is said 
to run 56-1/2 percent Cr20z. The nearby Fantouche mine, owned by an American 
concern, also is an important producer. There is another operator in the 
same region, but its output is small and is delivered to the Societe Tiebaghi 
under contract. Mining is done by underground methods, and the ore is trans- 
ported short distances tothe coast by overhead cables or narrow-gege rail 
systems. The distance from the mines to the coast does not exceed 8 kilo- 
meters. The ore is loaded into barges and lightered to ship's side. Vir- 
tually all of the chromite ore is shipped from Paagoumene and Nehoue on the 
west coast of the north end of the Jsland. In the southern pert of the Island 
several small deposits of chromite are.being worked. Chromite mined in New 
Caledonia pays an extraction and an export tax of 9 percent ad valorem. 


Cuban Ore For Refractories 


The Cuban chromite industry started during the World War but declined 
immedietely afterward. Hovever, with the development of the refractory grade 
deposits near Camaguey, production was revived in 1923 and has since been 
quite substantial. Cuba, although moking no shipments in 1932, supplied & 
percent of the vorld's exports from 1930 to 1934 compared rith 10 percent in 
the vrecedi -ye eriod 
2/ Mining and Industrial Magazine of South Africa, The Position of Union Chrome 
-. , Ores Vol. 13, noe. 12, Feb. 3; 1942, p. 892. 
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The bulk of the .outnut of Cuba comes from the district around Camaquey, 
where American concerns are ovnerating. The chromite is lov-grade, ebout 43 
percent Or20z, but is used in the manufacture of refractories. The ore is 
mined cheanly from shellow denosits near the Cuba Reilroad, which hauls the 
chromite about 50 miles to the vort of Nuevitas on the north coast for de— 
livery by steamer to Pniladelvhia or Baltimore. Less-—important deposits 
exist in Oriente and Mantanzas Provinces. 


Russian Reserves Abundant But Lor-Gradce 


The U.S.S.R. obtains its requirements of chromite from domestic mines 
and. exports material quentities to other world markets. In pre-war time 
Russia was a lerge factor in the international chromite market. There were 
no shipments of chromite out of the U.S.S.R. from wartime until 1927. Sub- 
sequently exports increased rapidly, reaching a veak of 41,527 metric tons 
in 1932, or 19 percent of world exvorts. During the period 1930 to 1934 the 
U.5.S.R. supplied 10 percent of world exports. | 


Reserves of chromite in the U.S.S.R. are reported to be large (15,000,000 
tons), but the ore generally is lov-grade, and only the higher grades are 
exvorted, although some of the 40 percent ores have been shimed. Imvorts 
of Russian ore into the United States in 19%4 contained 4S percent Cro0z. 

The principsl source of production in Russia is in the Ural P,ovince, where 
mechanization of mines and treatment processes increased production. These 
ores, however, must be transported long distances by rail to the seacoast for 
overseas export. The region around Khalilovo in Bashkir has recently been 
the leading Russian source of high—grade chromite. Khalilovo is 900 kilo— 
meters from the Black Sea port of Navorossisk, the vrincinal port of export 
of Russian chromite. 


Britisa India 


India is furnishing less of the rorld's remirements than formerly. In 
the neriod 1930-34, its share of world exvorts amounted to 7 percent, compared 
vith le nercent in the preceding pentad and 21 percent for the 5-year period 
1920-24, Exports for 1934, however ,. were the lergest since 1929. 


Indian ores are high-grade, usually carrving more than 50 percent Cro0z. 
The outout comes from Baluchistan, iivsore, and Bihar and Orissa and is ex- - 
ported from Karachi, Calcutta, Port St. George, and the Portuguese port of 
Goa. Baluchistan chromite is particularly desirable for clectric furnace 
work. The rail haul to the ports varies from 250 up to 600 miles. ‘The prin- 
Cipal deposits are in Mysore with smaller devosits in Baluchistan and still 
smaller devosits in Bihar and Orissa. 


Southern Eurone 
Production in Yugoslavia may be said to heve beeun in 1925, but terri- 
tory included in Yugoslavia after the war had produced chromite in small 


amounts for many years prior to 1914. Shipments to foreign countries followed 
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Figure 3.— World exports and U. S. imports of chromite. 
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soon after production began, the peak export year being 1930, when 33,060 
metric tons were shipped. During the neriod 1930 to 1934, inclusive, Yugo-' 
slavia furnished & percent of the world exports. 


The exoorts from Yugoslavia come from mines in tne region around Skoplje. 
some of the chromite is hand picked or shipped as mined; the remaining ship— 
ments are of washed ore. The crude ore to the concentrating plants runs 24 
to HO percent Cro0,, but all shipments from Yugoslavia are of high-grade 
chromite, much of dt being of metallurgical grade. During 1929 the Yugaslav 
producers began using Saloniki as a port of exvort. 


The exports of chromite from Greece for the last 10 vears have amounted 
to about 5 percent of the world total. During the devression years 1931 to 
1932 exports dropned to a little over 1000 tons per yeer but have since re- 
covered, and in 1934 amounted to 22,141 tons or 5 nercent of the world exports. 


The sources of chromite in Greece ere in Thessaly and on the Khalkidike 
peninsula. ‘The principa]. mine in Greece is in Thessaly near Pharsala, 30 
miles west of Volo, the port from which Thessalian ore is exported. Greek — 
ores are low-grade and are said to contain 35 to 40 percent chromic oxide. 


Japanese Production Small 


Production in Japan never has been large enough to be important in the 
vrorld market and does not suffice for local needs. Imports roughly equal | 
production which amounted to 19,897 tons in 1933, or slightly more than double 
that in 1931. There are no exports; the ore is relatively low-grade (40 per- 
cent Cr20,) and is consumed locally. 


. Philippines 


Recent reports from the Philippines indicate considerable development. of. | 
chromite in the islands. Exploration vork has been going on for several years, 
and reserves of some magnitude have been blocked out. A trial shinment of 
5CO tons of high-grade ore shipped to the United States in 1935 was reported 
to run 53.59 percent chromic oxide and 14.43 percent ferric oxide. Present 
eens are said to provide for shipment of 25,000 tons yearly over the next 

yearse 


United States Imports Suvvlies 


The United States, the largest chromite consumer, de»vends entirely on 
foreign sources, as domestic production is insignificant. The importance of 
the domestic consumption in the world picture is shown in figure 3, which 
contrasts American imports with vorld exnorts for the decade 1925 to 1934, 
The trend lines show that while the United States is still by far the largest 
consumer, exports to other countries heave increased during the latter part 
of the depression. Domestic requirements during the vost-war period ceused 
imports to reach a peak of 331,860 metric tons (78 percent of world exports) 
in 1930. During the next 2 years imports dropped sharply, amounting to only 
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90,574 tons (42 percent of world exports) in 1932. Although imports had re- 
covered 100 percent, to 195,383 tons, in 1934, their relation to world exports 
varied but little, being 41 percent in 1933 and 44 percent in 1934 compared 
with 66 percent for the pentad 1925-1929. To whet extent the increased tak- 
ings by European nations in the lest fer years reflect stocking of this stra- 
tegic commodity for emergency purposes is not knorm, but indications are that 
intensified armament activities by the great military powers made new and 
large demands on the chromite industry. 


The countries from rhich we obtained our chromite during the last 10 
years are shovn in table 3. Some of the ore credited to other countries in 
the table revresents transshipments from some of the countries named but the 
remainder originated in countries not listed. 


Examination of the above figures reveals changes in the sources of supply 
for our domestic industries. Nearly 60 percent of our reouirements during 
the veriod 1925-29 were met by imports from British Africa (Southern Rhodesia 
and the Union of South Africa) but in the succeeding 5-year period slightly 
less than one~third came from this source. Cuba maintained the same relative 
position during the two periods while India showed a decrease. Increased 
imports are credited to Greece, New Caledonia, Turkey and the U.S.S.R. The 
figures, as given by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, for the 
imports into the United States from Greece exceed the amounts given as total 
exports from Greece in their official figures. liovement of Yugoslavian ore 
out of the Port of Saloniki undoubtedly is credited to Greece in our import 
statisticse. 


Imports of chromite into the United States enter through Atlantic Coast 
ports and are used largely in the industrial States in the north-eastern 
part of the country. The bulk of the movement comes into New York, Baltimore, 
and Philadelpnia, elthough in some years considerable ore has come into 
Virginia. 
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